














THE GHOST. 











N° XX. 








FairyLanp, Saturpay, uly 2. 1796. 





Srr, 


J Have lately arrived from London, where I had refided for fome 
years paft. A few days before my departure, an incident hap- 
pened, which I deem worthy of being communicated to the Pu- 
blic, through the medium of your Paper. —'Taking a walk with a 
friend about Iflington, we ftepped into the church-yard. The folitude of 
the place, the ftillnefs of the evening, and the moon’s rays faintly fhining 
upon the tomb-ftones, all confpired to difpofe the mind to meditation. 
My companion was reciting to me the diftrefles of an intimate friend 
who was buried there, when we defcried two perfons coming towards 
us. Aman in the prime of life, but with a countenance disfigured with 
anguifh, fupported a young woman, whofe appearance attracted our 
notice. Her face was marked with figns of the utmoft grief, her eyes 
bathed in tears ; and a look of defpair was painted in a face, which even 
‘then exhibited ftriking traits of beauty. Now fhe would caft a glance 
of tendernefs on her lover, and a {park of fatisfa€tion appear in her 
countenance, which foon, however, refumed its melancholy caft. I 
could trace in her companion marks of a peculiar dignity, and energy 
of mind. His eyes were fixed on the ground, and, as it were ina 
gloomy reverie, he appeared unconcerned for objects around. The 
drefs and appearance of both at once betrayed their poverty, and fhewed 
them to be above the vulgar.—After a confiderable filence, he look- 
ed towards us, and, with a wildnefs in his manner, exclaimed,— 
“ What! even in this place of woe I am haunted by men—but per- 
chance it is a friend—all mankind may not be alike corrupt.”—I affu- 
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red them, that if relief to their troubles was in our power, they fhould 
have reafon to call-us friends.—A flood of tears prevented their utter- 
ance, the woman in particular was violently affected.—We condudt- 
ed them to my friend’s country-houfe in the neighbourhood ; and, 
after regaling our guefts, and repeating our proteftations of fympathy, I 
requefted the gentleman to impart'to us the hiftory of his diftreffes. He 


addreffed us as follows. 


“ You have faved my life ; to you I owe my exiftence ; and can I re- 
fufe to difclofe my ftory? . Driven to defpair, at the moment you met 
us, we had refolved to feek in death the end of all our miferies. I 
was born at Guatimala in Spanifh America. My father was a weal- 
thy merchant, and of uncommon integrity. He doated on me; and 
it was with the greateft regret he fent me to Cadiz, where my 
eldeft brother lived in affluent circumftances, conneéted with a prin- 
cipal commercial houfe. My father, although he had never left his 
native country, had ftrength of mind to perceive, that in South A- 
merica I could never become a man of learning; and his fole-am- 
bition was my advancement. On my departure, he gave me ietters 
to a merchant at Cadiz, under whofe patronage my elder brother had 
been educated. After a profperous voyage, | arrived in Spain. I flew 
to my brother, from whom I met the kindeft reception. We had ever 
loved one another, although our humours were very different. He was 
prudent, and ftudied to turn every thing to his own advantage; little 
fubje& to paffion, he was a perfect merchant. I was carelefs, open, and 
unreferved, ever the dupe of my cunning companions, and very warm 
in my paffions. I informed him of my letters of credit—he infifted 
upon my not making ufe of them—‘* No, fays he, in me you have a 
friend and a brother. Our father has many children: he has toiled for 
them : it is time, we thould fhew our gratitude. My circumftances are 
good, and I do not waat friends. My dear Alphonfo thal! partake of all 
his brother pofleffes :—look to me alone for proteCtion and afliftance.” 
My joy was beyond defcription. I embraced him, and immediately 
wrote to my father, informing him of my reception, and telling him, 
that I had found really a brother. I knew that the old man would en- 
joy unbounded fatisfaGtion at the generous condu& of his fon. My 
brother Roderigo advifed me to go abroad, where I would find much 
better opportunities of inftru@ion. He withed me to follow the pro- 
feffion of Medicine. Having made no choice, I complied. In the 


ftate of Europe, England appeared the country in which I could ftudy 
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to moft advantage, and which therefore was made choice of. After 
ftaying fome time in London to learn the language, with an in- 
tention to proceed to Edinburgh, I became acquainted with a 
merchant, who in his youth had ftudied phyfic; by him I was 
diffuaded from a purfuit which he reprefented as very difficult and 
unpleafant to a man of my fanguine temper. “ You will,” he ufed 
to fay, “ fee your endeavours often fruftrated, your attempts bafiled, 
fe@tual fkill.” In confequence of his advice, I refolved to become a 
merchant; to which I was the more induced from his offer to take mc 
into partnerfhip in a very lucrative bufinefs. Misfortune had taught 
this friend to feel for his fellow-men. Commerce had not fteeled his 
mind againft the fentiments of humanity. But when I communicated 
my views to my brother, he ftrenuoufly oppofed them. He threatened 
to withdraw his protection from me, if I did not follow his advice. 
Gratitude and fraternal affection compelled me to facrifice my defires to 


his withes. 


“ Brought up in a country of love, having a breaft fufceptible of the 
tendereft feelings, I could not refift the charms of her who now with 
me finds prote€tion under your hofpitable roof. She was poor, her pa- 
rents humble; but her mind and education were above her condition. 
I defpifed money too much to fell the blifs of mutual love for a fortune. 
Nothing could prevent our union ; we joined our hands and hearts. I 
did not communicate this ftep to my brother. I knew he held mar- 
riage in the utmoft deteftation; and fearing that the poverty of my 
wife might irritate him, I refolved to keep the matter private till I fhould 
be able to earn our fubfiftence. We went to Edinburgh; and, after 
the ufual time for ftudying a profeflion which now was very muchi 
again{t my inclination, I took the degree of Door. The anxiety of 
my brother for my return, induced me to leave the country fooner than 
I would otherwife have wifhed. I left my Matilda in England, to 
the care of the merchafit, my friend, her parents being dead. Ar- 
rived at Cadiz, I began the career of life as a Phyfician, which I 
found more difficult than I expected. Accuftomed to candour, [ was 
ill fitted for a life, where intrigue and mean actions were neceflary to 
procure employment. I propofed to retire, and fettle in the country, 
where I thought I might meet lefs corruption ; but my brother oppofed 
it, and perfuaded me to perfevere. at Cadiz. It was in my power to re- 
turn to America ; but I could not bear to live in a country of flavery. I 


had in England breathed the principles of liberty, and I could not fuffer 
the 
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the idea of bending under the yoke of a defpotic Spanifh viceroy. The 
abfence of my dear wife threw a damp over all my pleafures. I often 
refolved to difclofe the fecret to my brother. Still, however, the fear of 
his difpleafure made me diffident.. At laft, when fhe could no longer live 
without me, and finding my brother in a favourable humour, I ventu- 
red to acquaint him with my marriage. He received it much better 
than I had reafon to expect, and in a friendly manner complained of 
my want of confidence. He infifted upon my fending for her imme- 
diately. My happinefs, when in Britain, had always been interrupted 
with the thoughts of thesevent of this moment. Having got over it, 
my felicity was unbounded. Every day I walked on the key, anxioufly 
expecting the arrival of the fhip that was to bring my dear partner: at 
laft I had the happinefs to clafp her in my arms. Our mutual raptures 
you may well conceive. After a fatiguing paflage, which her.tender 
frame was ill fuited to bear, my dear Matilda felt the moft perfect joy 
to embrace a lover, in whofe abfence fhe had been inconfolable. Ro- 
derigo, too, received her very affectionately: for once I thought him 
fufceptible of tender feelings. He repeated his proteftations of regard 
for our fortunes. I faw a bright profye@ before me, and I expected, in 
a pledge of love the completion of our happinefs: a happinefs which, 


alas! was too foon diffipated.” 





Here I interrupted my new friend. He and his Matilda wanted reft, 


‘ I wifhed not. to difturb it by fuffering him to proceed to the recital of 


their mifery. The affecting detail, which he gave us next day, I fhall 


communicate in a future letter. 
PHILANTHROPOsS. 


This morning my Publifher came to me, with what he thought 
a very alarming piece of news. We are ruined, fays he, they are 
going to take the Ghoft off. A foreign gentleman came into my fhop, 
and protefted that he would immediately write a Comedy, to be en- 
titled The Triumph of Mode/ty, in which Mr Phantom fhould be exhibited 
in a principal character. I confefs I was not much hurt at this intelli- 
gence. I have great pleafure in amufing the town; and I thall be par- 
ticularly gratified, that the gentleman’s literary abilities be thus made 
more generally known. ‘The introdudtion of a Ghoft in Comedy is a 


happy thought. 





Studiofus takes a great deal of unneceffary trouble. His letters, although they 
might furnith elegant claffical Numbers for fome Publications, {uit not THe Guost. 


In the hurry of publication, after line 7. p. 83. the following line was omitted. 


your deareft friend on the brink of death, in vain imploring your inef- 











